VIA    DOLOROSA

of Rome was unwilling to act against the Roman idea
of justice, but still more unwilling to offend against a
subject and strangely superstitious people's idea of
religion. Religious and civilian authorities of the
turbulent city demanded the death sentence, and they
were supported by the clamour of the mob, who
always delight in a public execution more than in any
other stimulus to their torpid sensations. Against his
better judgment Pilate pronounced the death sentence,
chiefly in order to get rid of a troublesome little affair
such as confronts the Imperial Governor of a distant
Oriental province almost every day.

From my window I looked down upon the rough
road leading through the city from the Damascus
Gate, and at a point a little way to my left I could
see the entrance of a dark and narrow lane, rising at
intervals by shallow steps up the slope of the opposite
hill, on the summit of which I saw the flattish dome
where tradition places Calvary. The lane has for
generations been called the Via Dotorosa, and it is just
possible that such Jews or even Christians as continued
to subsist among the dust and rubbish of the old city
when the Romans levelled it with the ground may
have unwittingly preserved the tradition of the site.
This tradition was supported by a discovery made in
the middle of last century by a Jew who had become
a Catholic priest (as uncommon an event as any
authenticated miracle). Underneath the convent
still called Ecce Homo by a similar tradition he exca-
vated a Roman building and pavement where possibly
Pilate's judgment seat once stood. It was called The
Pavement, in the Hebrew Gabbatha, as we know
from St. John's Gospel (xix. 13), and on the pavement
thus lately disclosed are still to be seen shallow holes,
perhaps scooped out by the Roman soldiers for some
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